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THE EVENING HYMN. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Last night | heard some children sing 
A hymn beside their mother’s knee, 
And still | hear the echoes ring 
Of their sweet melody. 


I paused beside the gate to hear 

Their song, and watch them through the door, 
And their fresh voices, sweet and clear, 

Sang back my youth once more. 


Again about dear mother’s knee 
We gathered at the close of day, 
Clad all in gowns of white, that she 
Might teach us how to pray. 


And when our little prayers were said 
We sang again our evening song— 

The song that mother always led— 
Unheard, ah me! so long! 


1 heard dear father’s mellow bass, 
And sister Mary’s alto low, 

And Will’s sweet tenor, and the place 
Was life’s Old Long Ago ! 


** Oh, may the eve of life be sweet 
As this fair ending of the day, 
And may we in Heaven’s morning meet, 
No more ‘ Good Night !’ to say.” 


Long, long ago the song was sung 
For the last time at mother’s knee, 


And, though we are no longer young, 
’Tis fresh in memory. 
Forget it? Never, while | live, 


Can | that dear old song forget; 
Of all the memories years can give, 
It is the dearest yet! 








THE GREATEST MUSICAL INSTRUMENT IN THE 
WORLD. 


BY EMMA MCAVOY. 


(Nc upon an unmusical time a dispute arose as to 
which was the greatest musical instrument, each artist 
of course contending that his own especial favorite was the 
best. The disputants —s unable to settle satisfactorily 
the delicate question, they finally agreed to defer the deci- 
sion to a master of them all. 

This great leader of sound appointed a certain time at 
which each musician, in the presence of the people, was to 
appear and give an exhibition of his greatest skill upon his 
favorite instrument. 

At the appointed hour, in compliance with the master’s 
wishes, a vast concourse of listeners assembled to enjoy 
the melodious contest. When silence pervaded the throng, 
the master arose and_announced to all that his own deci- 
sion would surely accord with theirs. He also stated that 
his preference would be shown by simply placing a wreath 
of roses on the brow of the victor. 


THE LUTE. 


_ In the garb of a lover, at the summons of the master, the 
lirst performer gracefully stepped to the center of the plat- 
form. Beautiful as a picture he stood for a brief moment, 
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‘the admired of all admirers; then gaily he touched the 
strings of his lute to discourse sweet music of love. As the 
tones of melting sweetness came forth from the little instru- 
ment, all flower and ribbon-bedecked as it was, the lutist 
soon won the hearts of all present. As the notes softened in 
the closing cadence, the vast multitude cried, “Crown, O 
crown the Lutist!” 

Then the master arose. Silence followed the wave of his 
wand-like baton. ‘‘All the world loves a lover,” said he. 
‘*The lute may be taken as a model of all stringed instru- 
ments of a certain type. It is an emblem of the first musi- 
cal invention, the lyre. Its origin can be traced to the gods. 
Apollo, the sun god, made the lyre from a golden sea-shell, 
interlaced with the intestinal strings of the tortoise. This 
melodious shell gave forth such ravishing music that even 
the wild beasts of the forest were charmed to gentleness. 
When the god of the silver bow got into a tight place he 
bartered his lyre to Orpheus for the timely rescue of his 
godship. Orpheus soon won a fair bride with the charm- 
ing music of the lyre. In course of time a very untimely 
death came all unexpectedly from a serpent’s bite to his be- 
loved wife, Eurydice. This faithful husband (I am sorry to 
say he was only a half-human) decided that he could not 
live without his departed spouse. So Orpheus braved the 
terrors of the shades below in order to win her back to 
earth. He had all but succeeded in the realms of death, 
having won his way there by the powers of music alone. 
This model husband of all the world had all but rewon his 
wife from hades when he must needs take just one little 
peep at his dead better-halfs fair face. This was in viola- 
tion of his promise ‘‘not to look on his wife's features until 
he had reached the upper world of earth.” Lo! the mortal 
can not gaze upon the immortal and live. So the shade of 
Eurydice fled affrighted back to the realms of darkness 
below. 

The bereaved widower now became the first wandering 
minstrel, charming all, but charmed by none. Finally Orph- 
eus in his wanderings reached the region held by the new 
women of the past. All their efforts to win his favor hav- 
ing proved fruitless, these Amazons—for the new women 
of ancient days were fighters—fell to fighting among them- 
selves, and in the melee poor Orpheus was slain. His 
head was severed from his body, and tradition tells us that 
even his severed head was heard to utter his good wife's 
name. No one was deemed worthy of inheriting the lyre 
of this first musician; so it was cast up against the sky. 
There it shines tonight, the constellation Lyra—an inspi- 
ration to all lovers of music from that day to this. 

This faithful love is symbolized in the lute and other sim- 
ilar types of the stringed instruments. ‘‘Therefore,” said 
the wise leader of the contestants of sweet melody, ‘‘! 
crown the lutist with love’s emblem—not with the roses, 
but with a wreath of myrtle.” Loudly the auditors shouted 
their applause. 

THE HARP. 


An aged harper now came forth and seated himself on 
an oaken throne, near the center of the stage. His golden 
harp having been placed beside him, after a gentle prelude, 
he also tuned his harp to love. His notes of delicate beauty 
seemed to outvie the music of the lutist. Anon the soft- 
ened melody changed to tones all sorrow-laden. All un- 


consciously the vast audience was moved to tears by these 
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notes of melting sadness. As the soul-touching melody 
died away a tearful silence reigned. 

As the leader arose the audience voiced their approval by 
shouting, ‘‘Crown, O crown the Harpist!” Thereupon the 
prudent master of the contest retold the origin of the harp. 


THE HARP. 


The harp is another form of the stringed instruments, and 
its origin can also be traced to the gods. A fair maiden, 
with long locks of golden hair, once fell in love with a river 
god. Mortal and immortal can not wed. So the fair maid 
of the golden locks pined away with love and sorrow. At 
length the god, having taken compassion upon the lovelorn 
girl, used the power of his godship and transformed the 
weeping beauty into the Harp of the North. Still may be 
seen in the framework of the instrument the face, the bosom 
and the outline of the maiden’s form. The maiden’s beau- 
tiful hair has been transformed into the golden strings of 
the harp, while the lovely arm of the fair one is still in evi- 
dence in the upper frame that supports the strings. The 
music of the harp thus speaks to the soul of love and sor- 
row forever. The master then placed upon the snowy locks 
of the harper a wreath symbolizing grief and affection com- 
bined—a wreath of green willow intertwined with love’s 


emblem, the myrtle. The aged performer withdrew amid 
the plaudits of the people. 


THE TRUMPET. 


Once again a resounding blast of martial music aroused 
the audience to a Wagnerian enthusiasm. Clad in the garb 
of the soldier, across the stage hurried the trumpeter of the 
contest, inspiring for the nonce the veriest coward of them 
all into a veritable hero as he loudly proclaimed the glory of 
war. The vast multitude half arose, as the stirring music 
echoed and reechoed through the great hall, seemingly 
ready to follow the trumpeter onward to victory or death. 
The people again and yet again, with wildest applause, 
awarded the victory to the trumpeter. The master calmly 
awaited silence. hen order had been restored he retold 
the origin of the wind instrument. 

‘‘The trumpet,” said he, ‘‘has likewise a heavenly origin. 
The goddess of wisdom, Minerva, invented the first wind 
instrument, of which the trumpet isatype. This wisest of 
all ancient deities assembled her fellow gods and goddesses 
to enjoy the harmony of her glorious invention. She raised 
the flute-like trumpet to her lips, discoursing to them the 
stirring music; but when the godly assembly perceived her 
distorted lips and puffed cheeks they laughed to scorn her 
musical invention. Then the Goddess of Wisdom herself 
grew angry. Indignantly she cast the instrument among 
them, saying the trumpet in all its varied forms should 
ever after be a power to awaken strife as well as _har- 
mony. The soldier’s symbol of victory has ever been 
the leaf of the green bay tree. Hence the trumpeter re- 
ceives not our roses, but this fair wreath of bay.” All with 
smiling approbation heard the decision of the prudent lead- 
er as the bay-crowned hero withdrew. 


THE ORGAN. 


Then with stately tread another famous musician ad- 
vanced and seated himself before the great organ. This 
highest type of musical inventions seems to combine the vir- 
tues of all others. It is designed to give expression to every 
emotion. ‘‘ Music is the language of emotion” of the human 
soul. At the touch of the organist a deep, rich volume of 
melody came pealing forth, that soon found responsive 
chords in every heart. By his masterly skill expression was 
given to love, to grief, and likewise to martial glory; yet the 
organ is designed for something higher still. Its highest 
power is designed to express man’s adoration of the Deity. 
As the sacred music seemed to wing its way heavenward, 
the auditors mentally bowed the head in worship of God. 


As the pealing tones of the great pipes gradually died away 
a solemn silence reigned. 

Then the leader with uplifted hands and face arose, and 
the spell-bound audience found voice and loudly exclaimed 
in unison, ‘‘Crown, O, crown the Organist!” 

Quietude restored, the master said: ‘‘The organ can have 
its origin traced at least to the saints, if not to the gods. 
St. Cecilia invented this ‘vocal frame’ to give expression to 
her love for her Maker. Her music, it is said, brought the 
very angels to earth responsive to its melodious sweetness. 
The pipe instruments, of which the organ is the noblest 
type, combines the virtues of all other musical inventions. 
Its highest expression may be seen in church music for the 
worship of our Creator. Therefore the organ holds the 
highest place in the temple of fame. So we now crown 
the organist with fame’s highest emblem, a wreath of lau- 
rel.” Disappointment seemed to pervade the great assem- 
bly. The master then withdrew. Was none worthy to 
wear the rose crown? 

THE MAIDEN’S VOICE. 


Joy prevailed as the master was seen returning to his post 
of judgeship. A fair maiden, clothed in spotless white gar- 
ments, modestly followed the leader. Her indescribable 
loveliness captivated the hearts of all beholders. Hark! the 
maiden sings. She sings of love, and all artificial music is 
outrivaled. Then her notes change to notes of sorrow. 
Real grief is depicted on every face as the sad melody finds 
response in every heart. Once more the singer attunes her 
voice anew. Such a burst of martial glory issues from the 
throat of that fair young girl that her listeners seem not 
only willing but eager to follow on to where the battle 
rages. A pause follows the heroic music. With face up- 
lifted the fair singer now seems drawing her auditors to- 
ward the — gates ajar." The angels appear to take 
up the sacred melody that leads the whole assembly to 
kneel in prayer to God. The silence of the sacred spell 
was something profoundly inspiring. Even the master’s 
voice showed emotion as he essayed to break the enchant- 
ment. When the people regained their senses, loudly they 
all cried ‘‘ Crown, O, crown the Maiden!” Then the master 
said, ‘‘Ye have judged,” and lightly he adorned the 
maiden’s golden locks with the victor's emblem, a wreath 
of roses, saying, as he bade them adieu, ‘‘Of all musical 
instruments the voice of woman is the finest.” 





ACHERS WHO SCOLD. 


TE 
¢¢] TELL you he scolds; doesn’t he scold, though?” 


‘*Doesn’t she make us feel mean? | tell you when 
she gets through talking to you, you feel small, you feel as 
if you wanted to crawl through a hole in the ground.” ‘‘Oh, 
he’s just splendid; he just goes on; he is never satisfied until 
he makes somebody cry.” ‘‘I just tremble when she com- 
mences her sarcasms; she can be the most sarcastic; cant 
she hurt, though; she’s just lovely.” ‘‘He’s a great, you 
know; he just makes fun of us, abuses us, tells us we are 
fools, idiots, never knew anything and never will; we can't 
do one thing all morning.” 

To anyone with the least particle of educational instinct 
this piece of senseless bluster, affected by some teachers 
with a view of being unique, bizarre, peculiar, and so get- 
ting a ‘‘griffe” on the pupils, is most ridiculous. 

Not more so than the sublime admiration with which it is 
received by the blinded pupils, who seem to be assured by 
such that they are receiving instruction from the great and 
exceptional heroes of the day. Like the congregation whose 
priest preached in Latin, they feel then that they are getting 
the worth of their money. It never occurs to them for a 
moment that they need not take all this wordy stuff. They 
do not reflect that being called an idiot and a fool does not 
teach anything, or even prepare the mind to receive it; that 
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a tirade of sarcasms only wastes precious time, and that 
bright and spirituelle scoldings and mockings in no way, 
shape or manner ever pushed any pupil on one half inch in 
the road toward art perfection. 

It must really seem to the thoughtful that a studio is the 
lace where the pupil goes to learn that which she does not 
now. If she already knew it all, where would be the 

necessity. of putting herself in the hands of a teacher at great 
expense of time and money? 

If a student is found lacking in certain things why not take 
her quietly aside and tell her so, and arrange means at once 
for the acquiring of those very things? That is what she is 
there for. If for want of a sufficient modicum of gray mat- 
ter in the head, if by chance in the anxieties in regard to 
yearly studio expenses, one or two real idiots do slip into 
the class-room, there are just two things to do, keep them 
hanging on as expense manikins, to help warm and pay 
studio rent, or if the task exceeds patience, send the poor 
creatures home or to some other teacher, and replace them 
by some of the scores who are hanging on the outside door- 
knob clamoring for admission. It is really not right to keep 
them there announcing their natural malady from time to 
time to jeering comrades. 

In case certain lacks are found common to a large number 
of the class, and if the teacher loves to talk, better take one 
hour of one morning each week and address those minds 
calmly and judiciously on those wants, the necessity of over- 
coming them, and the best and most practical manner of 
supplying them. This would take but little time from actual 
throat work, compared with the disturbance and agitations 
of class-room work through scoldings and tears. 


RESULTS OF DILIGENT STUDY. 


N° people better understood the benefits of diligent study 
and practice than the composers and musicians of the 
time of Beethoven, Haydn, Handel, and the other old mas- 
ters, and they appreciated the true value of regular habits 
and systematic training. When it is considered what dis- 
advantages they worked under, the marvel is that they be- 
came such famous composers, but their love for the musical 
art and their great energy and enthusiasm carried them to 
success and fame that shall last for centuries. 

The old saying that ‘‘A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” is true in every respect. We see it iunngillied in 
every walk of life in the present day, more especially among 
some of our amateur bandsmen, we are sorry to admit. 
Perhaps if they were compelled to study, as were the musi- 
cians of old, Aa would do more credit to themselves and 
to the art they represent. The fact is, things are too eas 
for modern musicians; they need something to rouse their 
enthusiasm to healthy action, having been in comparative 
indolence too long. We do not wish to be classed among 
the critics who look only upon the dark side of life, because 
we see a glimmering light that tells of better things to come 
notwithstanding the present aspect. 

The fault of the age is an insane desire to jump at the top 
before we understand what there is at the bottom. This is 
the case not =, with musicians, but with everybody else, 
no matter what kind of work he pursues. It is a constant 
hustle and bustle from morning till night, and not a steady, 
certain, and slow growth; in fact it is no growth at all, for 
no one can assimilate that which he merely glances at or 
bolts down hurriedly. It might truly be said that most of 
us are affected with a sort of mental dyspepsia brought on 
by trying to do too much in a short space of time, the con- 
sequence of which is that we accomplish little or nothing 
and almost disqualify ourselves for following the musical or 
any other profession. 

Most amateur performers enter the musical field with the 
Same degree of assurance that characterizes our modern 
painters. Both expect to do wonders in the very begin- 
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ning. The musician is disappointed if he fails to elicit great 
applause after a few months, and the artist is likewise dis- 
couraged because his picture causes no enthusiastic praise. 
The first does not take into consideration that he does not 
even know the elementary principles, and the second is ob- 
livious of the fact that he is entirely ignorant of the science 
of mixing colors. With such poor beginnings is it any 
wonder that the average musician and artist make so little 
head way? 

Whether one enters the musical field as an amateur or 
with the intention of becoming a professional performer, he 
should give his highest and best thought to the subject and 
should diligently pursue his studies from day to day and from 
week to week, never allowing anything to step in to interfere 
with his regular practice. This is the secret of the great suc- 
cess of the old masters. It may be said that they were un- 
usually endowed and exceptionally gifted, and yet if they 
had shirked their work in any way or passed by seeming 
trifles as of no consequence, they would have failed. Our 
greatest men of genius have been our hardest workers. 
This same rule applies to men of modern times.—W. H. A. 
in the Metronome. 


MUSIC AS A CURE FOR INSANITY. 
BY S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M. D. 
HE attention of those in charge of institutions for the care 


of the insane has recently been drawn to the subject of 


amusements. The chance visit of two Indian organ-grinders 
to the State Asylum at Utica led Dr. G. Alder Blumer to try 
the effect of music. Not having any provision of money for 
this purpose, he gave preference, in choosing attendants, to 
those who could play some musical instrument. This made 
it possible for him to have a resident orchestra. It was found, 
upon experiment, that the patients gathered in the wards 
where there was music, and that they exercised considerable 
control over themselves, knowing that any disturbance would 
cause their removal from the room. 

During eight or nine months of the year a “ patients’ 
dance” is given in the assembly hall once a week. Nearly 
all are allowed to be present, even some of the most violent. 
These occasions are looked forward to, and provide a subject 
for conversation, which diverts the minds of the patients from 
their own troubles and ailments, The patients especially 
afflicted with melancholia find music soothing, and in the 
wards of this class the orchestra plays almost daily. 

Dr. Blumer says: ‘‘It is impossible to measure the precise 
value of music as a remedy in cases of mental disease. It 
can not be placed on a par with drugs.’’ Any diversion, 
such as athletic sports, theatricals, dances or pictures, takes 
the mind of the afflicted one from self, and stops, if but for 
the moment, his morbid introspection. 

It was in the asylums of France that music was first intro- 
duced as a regular feature of the treatment. At the hospital 
for the insane, near Rouen, an attempt was made early in its 
history to organize a band of music and chorus, and so suc- 
cessful did it prove that the good example was followed by 
numerous other institutions, not only in France, but elsewhere 
on the Continent. In more recent times, a distinguished 
French scientist has attempted a new application of the theory 
of the transformation of mechanical movement into psycho- 
logical and psychical movement, with a view to employing 
music as a means of curing or alleviating diseases of body 
and mind. He attempts an ingenious scientific explanation 
of the general influence of music on the development and 
functional play of the moral and intellectual faculties, and on 
the physiological state of individuals. This general influence 
may be decomposed into specific influence, and the following 
results arrived at: 

There is, first, a music which acts especially on the intelli- 
gence, and on the motor nerves; secondly, a music which 
acts specially on the nerves of sensibility and on the senti- 
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ments; thirdly, a music which acts all at once on the motor 
nerves and on the sensory nerves, on the intelligence and on 
the sentiments, this in general being the action which most 
frequently occurs. This enthusiast goes to the extent even 
of believing that he has discovered between the effects of 
music and the nutrition of the nervous system such analogies 
that the laws which regulate the one and the other might be 
formulated in the same terms. Nay, further, we might es- 
tablish a method in hygiene, in medicine, and the moral 
sphere for profiting by these specific influences, above all in 
the treatment of mental nervous afflictions, making allowance 
of course for individual idiosyncrasies. In short, music is an 
agent at once psychical and therapeutical, capable of perform- 
ing a considerable part in the phenomena of life, the employ- 
ment of which is susceptible of application according to pre- 
cise rules, based upon scientific principles. ; 
Anyone who will go through the Utica State Hospital and 
talk with the patients who can give coherent answers, can 
not fail to be impressed with the fact that they thoroughly 
appreciate musical entertainments. Concerts are, frequently 
given by amateurs from the city; sometimes traveling opera 
troupes and farce-comedy companies are invited to entertain 
the patients for an hour or two. The traveling troupes, as a 
rule, go up about 2 o'clock in the afternoon and occupy the 
retty little stage of the assembly hall for an hour or so, in 
impromptu entertainments. The audiences gathered on these 
occasions often include the most violent patients, who, 
under the influence of music and merry-making, are as quiet 
and peaceable as an orthodox congregation. The good in- 
fluence stays with them for some time. 


EARLY MUSICAL STUDIES. 





DR. G. STANLEY HALL. 

USIC is a world by itself. It is not merely a language by 
itself, but it is a world by itself; it should be taught 
something as literature, as reading are taught—by the best 
examples. There is with all cultivated people one great dif- 
ficulty in self-education, that self-education which we all have 
to carry on after we leave the schools. It is the eternal war 
against the second best books, the second best reading. There 
is not a man who has reached a healthy period of maturity 
who has not had at least time to have read most of the 
very best literature that there is in the world, no matter how 
busy he may have been. And some have even gone so far 
as to say that the very best education in the world is that 
which prevents us from wasting our time upon second-best 
things, and gives us a very few samples as specimens of 
what may be of the best. A little of Dante, a little of 
Shakespeare, a little of Plato, which can be so easly digested 
and adapted that the substance may be felt even if the form 
can not be appreciated by children, seems to me for the bet- 
ter than a long, elaborate course of reading, such as that 
spontaneously followed by children, such as that which we 
waste most of our time upon in getting our minds covered, 
as has often been said, like a piece of blotting-paper, with 
impressions from daily and periodical press. All these things 
have their place, of course, and an important place; but I 
think the chief thing is to train the mind so it will have the 
power to distinguish the best from the worst. As a boy, 
taking piano lessons, | did what | presume everyone would 
have condemned at my stage of progress; I learned to 
finger a very ie arrangement of one of Beethoven’s 
sonatas. Although | rarely touch a piano now, two or 
‘three of those movements linger in my mind, and when- 
ever | do sit down | find myself following them; and I think 
it is one of the most valuable possessions | have ever en- 
joyed. The value‘of even a little of a good thing can not 
be overestimated. It is elevating, it is stimulating; it gives 
a sample of a world full of worth and merit; it makes one 
feel that the rest of the universe is healthy, and good, and 
joyous, and harmonious to the core; it is a resource against 


ennui and vice. In fact, | would, on the other hand, go 
almost so far as to believe that even the poorest and the 
worst piano-pounding in the humblest home is, after all, 
good, because in so many cases it is a resource against the 
vice which comes of unemployed time. But, returning to 
the illustration taken from my own experience: I have 
caught, as everyone has, the street melodies and popular 
songs, and they have flitted through my mind when | 
wished to think of better things, haunting me for weeks 
and months; but they have all gone. one after the other, 
each new one crowding its predecessor out. But there is 
something or other about this simple sonata that sticks, and 
it is just as interesting and pleasant to me, an average ig- 
noramus about music, as it ever was, and rather more so. | 
think, then, as a sample of classical literature is good in the 
teaching of reading, to make the children feel a little of 
what is best in the world of letters, so it should be an early 
object in musical education, to make children feel a little of 
what is best in the great world of music. That seems to 
me to be one object of musical education. 








LEARNING TO READ. 


| EARNING to read would seem to be simple enough if 
people would only recognize the importance of begin- 
ning by learning one note thoroughly, writes ‘‘Philomel” 
in the London Musical Standard. Perhaps it may seem to 
some persons that if it is good to learn one note, it must be 
better to learn eighty-two notes. But it is possible to learn 
one note in cases where it is impossible to learn—at the very 
outset—eighty-two notes. To know a note, in any useful 
sense, is to be able to put one’s finger on it when it is 
wanted, instantly, in the twinkling of an eye, in less time 
than that occupied by a flash of lightning. A child will 
say, ‘‘l know my notes,” and his knowledge will be prac- 
tically useless. He looks at the copy, and, after lon delib- 
eration, he says ‘‘G;” he then looks up and down the key- 
board to find a G, and after a few seconds he puts a finger 
on the wrong G. His eye then goes back to the copy—we 
will suppose the chord G, B, D is wanted—and after a con- 
siderable space of time he says B. He then looks up and 
down the keyboard till he lights on a B two or three octaves 
away from his G, and so on, and that is called ‘‘knowing 
my notes.” 

| speak from experience when I confidently affirm that 
every human being can soon learn to find the treble C on 
the keyboard as certainly and as readily as he can find the 
nose on his face. The next thing is to learn to find the other 
notes by their distance from the treble C. Instead of think- 
ing of a note as D, let him think of it as the note above 
treble C; instead of E, let him call it ‘‘ third’ above treble 
C;” instead of B, ‘‘note below treble C,” and soon. When 
the learner has been taught to notice the relations between 
one note and another, the note above treble C, or the note 
below treble C, will be found as rapidly as the C itself; the 
third above or the third below will soon be found almost as 
rapidly. It is true that some learners will need to be re- 
minded very often that they have to notice whether this 
note is higher or lower than that, and to notice how much 
higher and how much lower. 

All we need is a sufficient number and variety of exer- 
cises and studies beginning with this treble C, so contrived 
as to lead the learner to find other notes by observing their 
distance from the treble C. | believe most firmly in the im- 
portance of making: the study of music delightful to the 
most ungifted of learners. | am quite sure that any human 
creature that is introduced to the — by myself, from the 
first touch of the thumb of his right hand on the treble C, 
finds some enjoyment in his musical practice. The first 
time a child sees a piano he can not, of course, get much 
real music out of it by his own unassisted efforts. But by 
reasonable contrivances he can be made to fake part in the 








production of real music—of a simple kind—the very first 
time he touches an instrument. 

The difficulty of reading with both hands at once is, of 
course, greater than that of reading with the right hand 
alone. One great obstacle is a sort of imbecility of the left 
hand. In some mysterious way learners acquire a trick of 
‘‘wobbling about” over a chord or arpeggio with the left 
hand -without the mind taking any more part in the move- 
ment than the mind of a cat dozing on the hearthrug takes 
in the act of curling the tip of her tail. Then there is the 
seeming incongruity of the two clefs, upon which more 
may be said on a future occasion; the left hand, besides its 
own awkwardness, has to interpret an unknown language 
and to trace its step through an unknown region. We can 
not explain the imbecility of the left hand, but we can show 
how to remove it. Set the learner to play 1, 2, 5 or 6 of 
the Diabelli’s Melodious Exercises with the left hand alone. 
If he has already practiced this with a middling sort of 
teacher, it will be ten to one that he will want to play it 
with both hands, that he will resent being asked to play it 
with the left hand alone, that he will persist that he can not 
play it with the left hand alone. You must persist in your 
turn, let him play it as slowly as he likes; if necessary, let 
him play it without regard to time, puzzling out each note 
for himself. Afterwards get him to play it, still with the 
left hand alone, in strict time, as slowly as necessary for 
perfect accuracy, with the accompaniment of the bass, 
‘*secondo,”’ or teacher's part, when the first step towards 
curing the ‘‘imbecility of the left hand” will have been ac- 
complished; but probably a good many such struggles will 
be needed for the completion of the cure. When the left 
hand has played the exercise alone, ¢hen, the two hands 
playing it together, the left hand will have gained something 
towards a power of independent action. It will be highly 
desirable for new exercises to be learnt, first, with the left 
hand alone. It will be better on the whole for the right 
hand to follow blindly the left hand than for the reverse rule 
to prevail. 

A great deal may be said on the question of learning to 
read, but the most important point its that notes shall be 
found by infervals rather than by naming the notes, either as 
A, B, C, etc., or as do, re, mi, etc. To learn intervals thor- 
oughly, to know the /ook of them on the paper, to know 
the feel of them on the keys, either between two fingers on 
one hand or between a finger of the right hand and a finger 
on the left hand, is at least a step towards learning to read. 


HEREDITY. 
BY MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 


HE inherited talents of the child are in his blood; they 
will, in all probability, assert themselves and compel 
him to seek their development; but latent faculties will slee 
unless aroused and stimulated. As an individual, the child 
needs to have an education along other lines than that of 
his special life-work, in order to make him rounded and 
symmetrical; therefore, he will need to be urged to study 
the things for which he does not show special inherited abil- 
ity. If parents are musical, for example, the child will not 
need urging to sing; he sings as the birds do, spontaneously. 
But supposing he has no musical inheritance, shall he be left 
without a musical education? He will neyer make a musi- 
cal genius; shall he then not learn to sing at all? But he 
has no ear, can scarcely tell one note from another, can not 
keep to the tune. Then he has all the more need of patient, 
persistent drill in music; not to undertake to make him a 
thepores e- or even a fair musician, but in order to develop 
is latent artistic sense, to open up to him avenues of the 
soul that are otherwise closed. Does he need to know how 
to speak? Then he certainly needs to know how to sing. 
A late writer says: ‘‘ Vocal training develops the powers of 
the voice and makes it master of its own resources; it per- 
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fects and strengthens the instrument and makes it capable 
of greater execution, more capable of sustaining fatigue, bet- 
ter fitted to resist wear and tear. It is chiefly untrained 
singers and speakers who suffer from ‘clergymen’s sore 
throat.’ The effect of training on the voice is like that of 
physical culture on the body. The latter changes the nar- 
now-chested, awkward youth into one of manly propor- 
tions and graceful movements. Singing-masters often work 
similar miracles. In the domain of speech we are told that 
the voice of Cicero was by nature weak and unmusical, and 
remained so in spite of several teachers; but at Athens he 
found a master who made it equal to the greatest oratorical 
effect. This vocal discipline had the happiest effect on his 
health. Most people who have thought on this subject agree 
that universal training of the speaking voice is desirable. 
Every child should be taught to sing. Even when the must- 
cal sense ts absolutely deficient, the vocal organs thus receive 
a certain amount of drilling which must conduce to their 
proper use in speaking.” 

Does the child lack in mathematical ability? Then he 
needs special mathematical training. Not to fit him for 
bookkeeping or other business wherein figures play a large 

art, but to develop the logical faculties which are deficient. 

he study of mathematics should be made of special inter- 
est to him in his childhood, so that he may not grow to 
adult life lacking the qualities which mathematics develop. 

While holding the child to the culture of those talents 
which he possesses in the smallest degree the parent will 
also allow scope for those in whose activity the child de- 
lights. Indeed, the one can be made a stimulus to the 
other. The violin can be made a reward for faithful work 
in grammar or arithmetic; the box of tools and the work- 
shop may be promised as an inducement to study the dead 
languages; or the desired book can be held out as an attain- 
ment of a course of physical activity to the child whose tastes 
lead him to pore too closely over his studies. It would be 
most advantageous if parents could only see that there is no 
lessening of their authority in rewarding faithful service by 
permitted pleasure. Nature attaches delight to the work she 
imposes on man, and we should not hesitate to follow her 
example. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN MUSIC TEACHING. 
CHARLES W. LANDON. 


SYCHOLOGY is so broad a subject that there is practi- 

cally no limit in its application to the science of teaching. 

Therefore | take the liberty to present the following thoughts, 
which apply to both vocal and piano instruction: 

The hand can acquire the ability to perform difficult feats, 
without the aid of conscious thought. This faculty is called 
habit. Habit enables the brain to decipher and hands to 
perform even a new piece of music, while the mind is en- 
gaged with a subject entirely foreign to the work in hand. 
Through this twofold power of habit it is possible to be- 
come a musician. Technique becomes automatic; the hand 
in acertain sense having a memory of its own; thus leav- 
ing the brain free to concentrate its force upon the expres- 
sion. To work in harmony with these psychological facts, 
it is necessary to establish habit by the brain ordering that 
some concisely defined action be slowly performed, and re- 
ceiving the intelligence, and feeling that it has been correctly 
done. This action will become a fixed habit when it has 
been repeated in a uniform manner a greater or less number 
of times. Hence, avoid mistakes; do but one thing at a 
time, and that most thoroughly. Reading music should 
not be attempted until a good technique has been estab- 
lished, so that the brain may be free to work on this new 
subject with an undivided force, thus soon establishing the 
reading habit. Explain only those facts of the subject which 
give a key to the solution of its difficulties. Whatever of 
theory is taught, put into immediate practice, requiring the 
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pupil to concentrate the full force of mind and will on the 
point of endeavor; this insures success by establishing the 
habit quickly. Reserve primers for more advanced pupils; 
with these they will coin their previous knowledge into the 
ready currency of defined thought. Whatever subject is 
taught, have in mind as high and artistic an ideal as close 
study and hard thinking can perfect, and impress this ideal 
on the mind of the pupil, for he can not execute beyond 
what the brain has clearly conceived, but be can do that of 
which the brain has a clear conception. There must be in- 
finite painstaking in small things. Indeed, there are no 
small things to the true artist. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE MUSICIANS’ NAMES. 








Abert—i-bar’. 

Abt—iibt. 

Accolay—i’ko-la. 
Achenbach—ak’én-biak, 
Ahlstrom—al strom, 
Alary—i-li’re, 
Alberti—il-bar’te. 
Albrechtsberger—al’ brékts-bar’gér 
Alfoldy—iil-fol’ de. 
Alsleben—iils’la-bén. 
Amadei—i-mi-da/e. 
Andre—in/‘dra. 

Appel—ii’ pél. 

Arban—ir-bii’. 
Arditi—ir-de’te. 
Asantchewsky—i-sint-shév’skl. 
Ascher—ii’shér. 
Attenhofer—ii’tén-ho’fér. 
Auber—o-bar’. 


ii, arm; 4, ale; A, add; é, eve; &, end; I, ill; k, German ch; 6, old; ou, our. 


Arnaud—ir-n0’. 
Alard—i-lir’. 

Bach—biik. 
Bachmann—bik’min. 
Badarzewska—bii-diirt-sév’ski. 
Baillot—bi--o’. 

Bargiel —bir-zhe’él. 
Baerman—bar’ min. 
Battman—bit’ miin. 
Baumann—bou’min. 
Baumbach—boum/ bik. 
Baumfelder—boum’feél-dér. 
Baumgartner—boum/giirt-nér. 
Bazin—bi-2z4’. 
Bazzini—bit-ze’ne. 
Beethoven—bat’ho-vén. 
Behr—bar. 

Behrens—bar’énz. 
Berens—bér’énz. 


HINTS TO PIANO PUPILS. 


Count aloud on a new piece and on the hard places until 
they are well learned. 


Play your lesson over as soon as possible after leaving 
your teacher, calling to mind all of his suggestions and di- 
rections. 


Feel the rhythm as well as count aloud. 

Find the phrase-endings, and play connectedly within the 
phrase. 

Crescendo as you play towards the climax of a phrase. 

Make evident the climax of a phrase by a sufficient ac- 
cent. 

Make the rhythm apparent by good ac-enting. 


Find out and make manifest the contents of every passage. 


Practice at regular hours, and allow nothing to prevent 
you but sickness and absence, 

Insist upon having your piano kept in good tune and or- 
der. 

Have your music-room sufficiently warm. 

Have your lessons well learned, and you will like to meet 
your teacher at the lesson hour. 


Play when asked, and do it without urging. 


Have some of your best pieces well in hand, so that you 
can do yourself and teacher full justice when asked to play. 


Have a good light on your music-page when reading 
music. 


THE SECRET OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


iu is one of the paradoxes of music that while from one 
point of view it is the most social of arts, since it unites 
many performers and listeners ina common object and emo- 
tion, from another point of view it is the most unsocial of 
arts, says Henry T. Frick ina recent article. | have intimated 
that to hear Paderewski at his best you must hear him 
when he is alone or with a very few friends. And in general 
it may be said that the more genuinely musical you are, the 
more you will abjure vanity, hate publicity and long for 
solitude and a chance to sing or play for yourself and for art’s 
sake alone, not for pay and My rH And here is the point 
where extremes meet. The African and Australian savages 
and the European peasants sing with expression because 
they love their song for its own sake and indulge in it for 
their own pleasure, not with a view to making others think 
how clever and accomplished they are. If you transferred 
them to our concert halls, their unconscious desire to please 
themselves would be converted into a conscious effort to 
impress others, and the result would be that the expression 
and spontaneous fervor, which give a charm even to the 
wildest music of primitive.men, would be lost, and their 
performance otheeh be as dull and stupid as most of our or- 
chestral entertainments, at which the players are obviously 
inspired by only two ideas—the desire to do their work for 
a maximum of money and a minimum of rehearsing, and 
to get to their beer as soon as possible. 

I confess that, after being a musical critic for sixteen years, 
| am deathly tired of concerts and operas, and recitals of all 
descriptions. I long more and more for expression, but 
never get it unless a great leader like Seidl conducts, or a 
great pianist like Paderewski plays. | long to go among 
savages and hear them sing their thrilling war songs or listen 
to their impassioned drum solos. I hate these conservatory 
pianists with their finicky touch and methods and pearling 
scales, and technical abominations; | detest those singers of 
the Italian school whose one idea is to sing notes loud, high 
and shrill, that will be sure to arouse thunders of ap- 
plause. 

Teachers are largely to blame for this state of affairs. In- 
stead of recognizing that a simple folksong or Bach choral 
— with expression is infinitely higher art than a Beet- 

oven or Chopin concerto played with perfect method and 
execution but without soul, they aim at making a concert 
a of every pupil. They make technic the one thing to 
e worked for, leaving expression for the finishing touches; 
and when the pupil has wasted several years on mere tech- 
nic, he has got into the habit of devoting all his attention to 
that, and fancying expression to be a mere fad of amateurs. 
In a word, these pedagogues teach music as our college pro- 
fessors teach Latin and Greek. Because they, being profes- 
sional philologists, are interested in minute questions of 
grammar, they compel the poor students to waste all their 
time on trifling details of philological erudition, while the 
expression of the classical authors, their literary charm and 
splendid ideas, are entirely ignored; and when the students 
get through with these tormentors, they never again look at 
a Greek or Latin book. Is this the reason why so many 
pupils give up their music as soon as their parents do not 
compel them any longer to continue their lessons? 
hat, then, is the secret of musical expression? It is to 
learn and perform music com amore, for the love of it, and 
not for the sake of technic, or money, or applause. Pade- 
rewski is much more unhappy if, at a concert, he fails to 
lease himself, than if the yey fails to applaud him. Un- 
ess you feel like Paderewski on that point, for mercy’s sake 
oo music at once, for you will be a miserable failure. You 
will simply torture yourself, your neighbors, the public, the 
critics; and the critics, as you doubtless know, are like rat- 
tlers, which bite venomously when they are foolishly dis- 
turbed and irritated. 
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Words by E. E. REXFORD. 


When Mother Fell Asleep. 





Music by JAMES R. MURRAY. 
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gold - en gate-way o - penedwide, As through it an-gels swept, To 
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all the west was bright with gold,\When moth- er fell a . sleep. 
gent - ly kiss her fur - rowed brow,When moth - er fell a - sleep. 
then as eve-ning shad - ows came,Our moth - er fell a . sleep. 
bear her saint-ed spir - it home,And_ dar - ling moth - er _ slept. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Ir was Martin Luther who said: ‘‘Music makes us gentler 
and more reasonable”; and the stormy, belligerent, excitable 
old reformer ought to know. He had all the requisites for 
testing the power ¢ of music to its full strength. 





A Great scholar once said: ‘‘There are four principal 
wants—food, raiment, shelter, and music.”’ In some coun- 
tries the raiment and shelter are considered superfluous, 
leaving food and m music only as really ¢ essential. 





We desire to call the attention of our readers to our edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘A Postal Injustice.” It is a subject that 
should interest everyone, publishers and subscribers, and 
the support of all is needed in order that Congress may be 
induced to modify the absurd law in the interest of justice 
and fair play. 








Tue editor of the Vistror wishes to repeat at the begin- 
ning of this new volume, what he has so often said in these 
columns, that he alone is responsible for his editorial com- 
ments and articles. He does not, however, assume respon- 
sibility for the opinions of his contributors, neither should 
the publishers of the Vistror be charged with responsibility 
for the opinions act by either. 


Easter, this year, falls upon Sunday, April 18th, but in 
order to give choirs sufficient time for the practice of our 
anthems fo r that occasion we shall issue our supplement of 
Easter music with the March Vistror. Besides the music 
given in the Supplement, our publishers have a fine array of 
new music in the style of solos, quartets, choruses, etc., in 
sheet and octavo forms, a list of which, together with a com- 
plete catalogue of Easter music of all kinds, may be had 
upon application. 








FasHion and fads in music have their followers just the 
same as in anything else. Mr. Apthorp has the following 
skit on the subject: ‘‘After Joseffy has played the Waldstein 
Sonata, Rosenthal has played the Waldstein Sonata, well 
nigh all the big bugs have played the Waldstein Sonata— 
what next? Wh 4 comes Tom, Dick, and Harry, and 


Citals, 


one and all play the Waldstein Sonata at their come-out re- 
Now, do t 


hese small fry of the pianoforte play the 
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ee Sonata 5 gy Oat ay they have just been fired 

by vaulting ambition? Hm! Is it not rather on the princi- 
as on which, after seeing a tall, slim, graceful young woman 

ok beautiful (if preposterous) in huge puffed sleeves and 
bell skirt, the short, chunky, and no longer young woman 
can not rest until she has made herself to look preposterous 
(without looking beautiful) in similar attire ? a not sheer 
fashion had something to do with it? Come, lay your hand 
upon your hearts, and say it is not so.” 


Tue Chinese make music a serious business. Here is a 
‘‘direction” for playing the ‘‘kin’’ which would not be at all 
out of the way if taken to heart by musicians of other 
nations: ‘‘They who wish to draw from the kin sounds 
capable of charming should have a grave countenance and a 
well-regulated mind; they should pluck the strings lightly, 
and neither too high nor too low. And they who wish to 
play the ché should have mortified the passions, and the 
love of virtue be graven in their hearts; unless they are such, 
they will draw only sterile sounds, which will produce no 
fruit.” 


Tue need of a musical dictionary, such as Messrs. Mathews 
and Liebling have recently edited, is made apparent to us 
every day by letters received from teachers and pupils asking 
for explanations of the most elementary signs. Some of 
these letters are signed ‘‘ Professor College,” 
etc. But not alone in towns remote from the large cities is 
this need manifested. A city teacher recently asked a pupil 
for the meaning of Jen. placed over some notes in one of 
the exercises in hand. The reply was: ‘‘l suppose it means 
to play each of those notes ten times before going on, at 
least that is what I have been doing!”’ 





Mucu has been written of late on the subject of high sala- 
ries to foreign artists, and protection to American musicians. 
The high prices paid to foreigners may be fit subjects for crit- 
icism and discussion; the Vistror believes them to be so, but 
it should be remembered that our American singers are very 
popular abroad, and it has been more than once hinted by 
foreign papers that ‘‘artists from the States” have been too 
popular for the best good of home talent. So, the honors 
are about even, only that we are more ready to pay extrava- 
gant prices to foreign singers than are other nations to do 
the same by our song birds. But the artist is not ‘‘in it” al- 
together for art’s sake, and who can blame him for taking 
what he can get? The patrons are to blame, if there is to 
be blame at all. 

THe widely known hymn, ‘‘Nearer Home, 
with the words, 

**O’er the hills the sun is setting,” 


” beginning 


was written by the Rev. B. H. Hunt, while pastor of the 
Lutheran Church at Schellsburg, Pa. The hymn has been a 
favorite one with composers, and is found in nearly every 
music-book published since its appearance in the Lutheran 
Observer in 1860 or 1861. ‘‘Nearer Home” was written 
while Dr. Hunt was a student in the Pennsylvania College 
at Gettysburg. The author is now pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church at Georgetown, Neb. As the hymn has 
always appeared without credit to Dr. Hunt, we are glad to 
be able to give the above facts to the public. Dr. Hunt 
writes us that his favorite setting of these words is by Mr. 
James McGranahan, as atetenseath in the ‘‘ Song King.” 

Tue trend of sins of ‘the criticism of the day is in any- 
thing but a satisfactory vein, says Mr. C. A. Daniel in a re- 
cent Presto. The artist, his personality, the degree of agility 
attained, or amount of technical display which has distin- 
guished.his performance, is dwelt upon at length. His ap- 
pearance, whether of the angelic or diabolical order, is freely 
commented upon, and even his clothing occasionally comes 
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in for eulogistic remark, but the music ?—that is mentioned 

in the program, to be sure. Whether he discoursed ‘‘ sweet 

sounds” or unbearable discordant conglomerations of noises 

in various degrees of pitch seems to be of little importance. 
* * 


Let us have more music, and less devotion to the cut of 
the man’s coat who interprets it. Make the artist an honored 
means to a desirable end of educating the public, but let 
him be made a secondary figure, and Music the prominent 


WE appreciate the difficulty which all teachers have to en- 
counter more or less in professional life when asked for ad- 
vice as to their pupils’ talents. It is hard sometimes to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth with- 
out offending seriously, or even making enemies for life. 
‘* Will you hear me sing (or play), and tell me frankly what 
you think of my voice (or playing)?” is not always asked 
with the same honesty with which it should be answered; 
for if the answer is not favorable, or is even hesitating, then 
are let loose the dogs of war. We fully sympathize with a 
writer who, in cogitating upon this subject, recently said: ‘‘] 
have a certain amount of moral courage—an unknown 
quantity, perhaps—but | would rather ride a brakeless bicy- 
cle down a dangerous hill, with a sharp turn at the bottom, 
and with my legs over the handles, than to tell a budding 
vocalist the bitter truth.” And yet if, as has been said, it is 
brutal to tell the truth sometimes, if it were told how much 
suffering would be prevented in this conventional world of 
ours P 


PROFESSIONAL foot- and baseball have destroyed the health- 
giving, exhilarating amateur sport which once so largely pre- 
vailed in the country. Other games are being rapidly ‘‘run 
out” by the same process. There will be nothing left for 
amateur enjoyment soon. Even in music, the amateur is 
fast disappearing. As a recent writer has well said—the fact 
is, no one with a particle of musical talent is content to be 
an amateur nowadays. It was not so once; the profes- 
sional was the exception then. A German professor has 
given the world his opinion that the virtuoso should be 
crushed as a sign of our modern decadence; for as the de- 
cadent Romans had their sports made for them, and as 
oriental races hire dancers, so, in music, we are gradually 
coming to rely on concerts and recitals, and are forgetting to 
make music for ourselves. Even in sport it may be doubted 
if the modern attendance at cricket and football matches is 
not also a sign of decadence. Your sickly, town-bred clerk 
waxes madly enthusiastic over the sport made by other peo- 
ple, whereas it would be better for him did he himself play, 
however poorly and unskillfully. It is the same, in degree, 
with our modern musical world, and the amateur is dying 
out gradually but surely. At ‘‘at homes” the music is al- 
ways provided by professionals, whereas in the old days the 
amateur was not ashamed to show his talent before men. 


JULIAN EDWARDS. 


A COMPOSER OF LIGHT OPERAS WHO HAS RECENTLY 
BECOME FAMOUS. 


T has for years been the fad with the dramatic and musi- 
cal critics of this country, and especially of New York 
city, to assert that we had no one in the United States able 
to write a worthy comic opera libretto, and no one who 
would be competent to set such a work to music if it should 
by an accident be produced. Despite the phenomenal suc- 
cess of ‘‘Robin Hood” here and in England, the croakers 
continued their wail. It was asserted that the ‘music of that 


opera was in a large measure ‘‘adapted,” and that the libretto 
was only good because of the magnificent treatment it re- 
ceived at the hands of the Bostonians who interpreted it. 
A portion of each of these statements may have been true, 


although no proof was ever brought forward in support of 
either. But the fact remained that ‘‘Robin Hood” was ad- 
mitted to be the best comic opera ever written by Americans. 

But now ‘‘Brian Boru” has been produced in New York 
city, and to say that it is the talk of the town but mildly 
expresses the sensation which it has created in the musical 
and literary circles of the metropolis. The book is the work 
of Stanislaus Stange, an ex-actor and a young man to whom 
much other excellent stage matter may be credited. The 
libretto of ‘‘Brian Boru” has been hailed with one accord as 
a relief to persons who had become wearied with the acro- 
batic musical tarces which for so many years have been mas- 
querading as comic operas. 

The music was composed by Julian Edwards, whose por- 
trait appears on the first page of the Vistror cover. It would 
be high praise to state that it was equal in merit to the ex- 
cellent libretto, but it is the general opinion that it is even 
better. There is no effort to provide airs which will be 
whistled by street urchins, but Mr. Edwards has produced 
a number of melodies which will for many years be popular 
in the parlors of refined people. ‘‘King Rene’s Daughter,” 
a semigrand opera, in which the beautiful Eleanor Mayo 
made her great hit, was the first evidence which Mr. Ed- 
wards gave to the world at large of the possession of more 
than ordinary musical ability. That work abounded in real 
musical merit, and was so dignified when there was great 
temptation to descend to frippery that attention was imme- 
diately directed to the comparatively new composer. His 
next effort to be presented on the stage was ‘‘ Madeleine; or 
the Magic Kiss,” the opera in which Camille d’Arville made 
her stellar debut. ‘‘ Madeleine” was written in a rather light 
vein, but it was commendable throughout, and the orchestra- 
tion was a distinct advance upon the usual standard in works 
of that character. This output is said to have a more 
fame than money, but it nevertheless added to Mr. Edwards’ 
reputation for versatility and showed that he was equally at 
home in any sort of composition. Mr. Edwards is also the 
composer of the operas of ‘‘Jupiter,”’ ‘‘ Friend Fritz,” and the 
‘*Goddess of Truth.” This last-named opera was written 
for Miss Lillian Russell. 

‘Brian Boru” is, of course, his best work, and it will 
also prove his most profitable, for at the Broadway Theater 
in New York city, where it is at present holding forth, tickets 
are sold weeks in advance, and already an effort has been 
made to cancel other attractions which have been booked 
at the house in order to give the new opera an opportunity 
to remain there throughout the season. 








A POSTAL INJUSTICE. 


It would be difficult, if not impossible, to give a satis- 
factory reason for some of the laws upon the statute-books 
of the United States. 

One of the most senseless enactments of Congress is con- 
nected with the postal department, and bears heavily and 
unfairly upon publishers of monthly and semimonthly 
periodicals. This unjust law was passed in 1879; and, al- 
though the attention of Congress and the postoffice author- 
ities has been repeatedly directed to it, and its injustice ac- 
knowledged by them, it still remains in force. 

The law, as described by another writer, acts as follows: 

Under existing laws the publishers of monthly periodicals, 
when they mail copies to subscribers within the same postal 
district as the office of publication, are obliged to affix a one- 
or two-cent stamp to each copy, although they are allowed 
to send copies across the continent at the rate of a cent a 
pound. In some instances it costs thirty times as much to 
send a copy by mail, to be delivered around the corner or 
across the street from the office of publication, as it does to 
send one to San Francisco. 

We know of a church in this city which publishes a 
small paper for circulation among its own members only; 
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yet the postal charges are so high that it is obliged to print 
the paper in another town in order to take advantage of the 
cheaper rates allowed to other than local publications. 

Again. If the publishers of such periodicals send a num- 
ber of copies under a single cover to one address, the postal 
authorities require them to pay 32 cents a pound, but any 
individual who is not a publisher can send these same publi- 
cations under a single cover to one address for 8 cents, or at 
the rate of one cent for each four ounces. 

We are glad to see that the eastern papers are agitating 
the question of a repeal or amendment to this law, in the in- 
terest of justice and fair play. The Vistror will lend its aid 
most heartily. The new bill, recently presented to the Senate 
for consideration, by Senator Lodge, if accepted and passed, 
will remedy this flagrant evil, and is as follows: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled : 

‘That from and after the passage of this act monthly publications, and 
other publications less often than weekly publications, when admitted as 
second-class matter under the postal laws of the United States and deposited 
in letter-carrier postoffices, shall be charged at the same rate and no more 
than is now charged under existing law for the carriage of weekly publications 
admitted as second-class matter. And in no case shall a higher rate be 
charged such publications when delivered in a postoffice nearest to the office 
of publication than is charged for transmission to the most distant postoffices 
in the United States.” 


CITY NOTES. 


Thomas W. Phillips, formerly of the College of Music and 
later of Fort Wayne, Ind., has opened a music-school in 
Zanesville. Ohio. 





Mr. Wm. Lemmon and Miss Ida Smith were married Janu- 
ary 20. The Vistror tenders the happy couple its congratu- 
lations and best wishes. 


The Cincinnati Orpheus chorus of mixed voices, Dr. N. J. 
Elsenheimer, conductor, will give its first concert of the sea- 
son February 2, when Max Bruch’s ‘‘Odyssee” will be 
given. 


The Cincinnati Liederkranz, Louis Ehrgott, conductor, as- 
sisted at the Popular Concert of January 17. Its singing gave 
great satisfaction and added much to the interest of the oc- 
casion. 


The People’s Music Class is progressing finely under the 
very efficient conductorship of Mr. A. J. Gantvoort. The 
class is now at work in four-part music, and the interest is 
constantly increasing. 


An announcement was made recently in a city paper that 
a plan was on foot to unite Miss Baur’s Conservatory with 
the College of Music. We should be sorry to see the act 
consummated. The two schools should remain separate 
and independent. 


Mr. Neff has retired from his position in the College of 
Music, and from what we hear a goodly number of the 
teachers are thinking of following his example. We never 
hear of ‘‘rows” in the Conservatory of Music. Why should 
there be so many in the College? 


‘*Sousa and his Men” give a concert at Music Hall Janu- 
ary 26, just after these columns are closed for the month. It is 
needless to say that the house will be crowded, because that 
is always the case when Sousa comes. At this writing, 
January 21, most of the house is ‘‘ sold out.” 


The young Russian violinist, Charles Gregorowitsch, who 
was the soloist at the Symphony Concerts of January 15 and 
16, is undoubtedly one of the most satisfactory of the many 
violinists who have visited us. His playing aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm. May he soon come again. 
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Mr. G. D. Barnard, of the band and orchestra department 
of The John Church Company, has accepted the position of 
conductor of the Orchestral Club, and is accomplishing very 
satisfactory work with it. It meets weekly for rehearsals in 
a room placed at its disposal by The John Church Company. 


Mrs. Jenny Busk-Dodge will give a song recital with her 
pupils in the near future. Mrs. Busk-Dodge was immensely 
successful as a concert singer in Europe and America, and 
in the East was considered an exceptional fine teacher of 
vocal culture, understanding perfectly how to handle the 
voice. 


Mr. Theodore Bohlmann surprised even his most intimate 
friends by his superb playing at the Symphony Concert of 
January 2. It has been said of his interpretations that they 
were too intellectual and lacked in expression, but his work 
at this concert was full of both feeling and culture. The 
orchestra did its part exceedingly well, also. 


The Woman's Choral Society is engaged for a concert at 
Westwood, and will sing a program of beautiful selections. 
besides solos, duets and double quartette; also instrumental 
solos. The chorus is in excellent trim. It is very satisfac- 
tory to hear the progress this society is making under the 
guidance of its director, Mrs. Jenny Busk-Dodge. 


The Children's Chorus, now being drilled by Mr. Van der 
Stucken and assistants for the Kindergarten Concerts, has in 
rehearsal a cantata entitled in the original ‘‘ De Waereld In.”’ 
It is a Flemish work, and the words have been translated, 
and in many cases rewritten entirely, by A. ]. Gantvoort, 
the original ideas as a whole not being suited to American 
uses. 


Robert Kieserling, Jr., has reason to feel proud of the suc- 
cess of his Romanze for Violin and Piano. It is frequently 
placed [on programs in this city, and Mr. Gregorowitsch, 
the celebrated solo violinist, who played at the Symphony 
Concert of January 16, has complimented it highly and in a 
note now before us writes that he intends to place it in his 
repertory. 


The Symphony Orchestra, while it has good audiences at 
its concerts, is not receiving the support it should have to 
ensure its permanency as long as a single seat in Music Hall 
is unoccupied at its concerts. Its work may not be up to the 
standard of older organizations,—it is far from it,—but ‘‘it 
is doing as well as can be expected under the circumstances,” 
and should be encouraged and supported. 


Mr. Louis Ehrgott has been reelected director of the Ger- 
man singing societies of this city. He deserves the honor, 
and, more than that, he should be elected director of the 
concerts of the North America Sangerbund when it cele- 
brates its semicentennial in Cincinnati, the city of its birth, 
in ’99. There is no other man in the city, imported or to 
the manor born, so deserving or so capable of filling the po- 
sition, and we doubt if in all the societies of the Bund a 
man can be found better qualified for drilling and directing 
men’s choruses. 


Mr. Bernard Hammersbach, formerly of the College of 
Music, is meeting with gratifying success in his work in 
Chicago. On January 7 he gave the thirteenth concert in 
the Chicago Piano College Series. Of Mr. Hammersbach's 
own playing the Presto says: ‘‘ The second Ballade of Liszt, 
which, by the way, one seldom hears, was played with the 
master hand of a virtuoso, and elicited a double recall and 
the consequent playing of an eerie Henselt Study and the 
Schumann-Liszt Liebeslied. The Henselt Etude No. 7 is 
almost a novelty, and was repeated upon demand. Mr. 
Hammersbach is an artist of splendid power and ability.” 
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MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


Mr. Carl Halir, violinist, was the soloist with the Chicago 
Orchestra January 1 and 2. 


The Jacobsohn Orchestral Club, of the Chicago Conserva- 
tory, gave a concert in Auditorium Recital Hall January 7. 


The Chicago Musical College gave a concert in Central 
Music Hall, January 19, to introduce Mr. Walter Knipfer, 
pianist. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, Gustav Luders, conductor, is 
giving a series of Sunday afternoon concerts at the Gaiety 
Theater. 


Miss Mary Angell, pianist, gave a recital before the stu- 
dents of the Armour Institute January 15. William Rich- 
ards, bass, was the assisting vocalist. 


The fourth concert of the Chicago Chamber Music Series 
was given in Handel Hall. The Speiring Quartet was as- 
sisted on this occasion by Miss Ella Dahl, pianist. 


The Chicago String Quartet appeared in concert at the 
Steinway Hall January 5. This Quartet, recently organized, 
is under the personal direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas. 


Mr. John S. Van Cleve, the well-known writer and musi- 
cian of Cincinnati, has been in town for some time. Mr. 
Van Cleve was given a reception in the studio of Mr. Clem- 
ent B. Shaw. 


The date of the second concert of the Chicago Mendels- 
sohn Club, to be given in Steinway Hall, is fixed for Febru- 
ary 23. Mlle. Verleh, soprano, and Leo Stern, cellist, are 
to be the soloists. 


The soloist at the concert of the Chicago Orchestra of 
January 15 was Mr. Leopold Godowsky, pianist, who dis- 
played wonderful technique in Tschaikowsky’s beautiful B- 
flat minor Concerto. 


Madame Nordica is to appear in a grand operatic concert at 
the Auditorium February 8. She will have the support of 
Scalchi and other well-known artists. Herr Otto Lohse will 
conduct the orchestra. 


Mr. William Armstrong, musical editor of the Tribune, 
will give his lecture, ‘‘ Unpublished Interviews with Great 
Musicians,” in Steinway Hall February 4. Mr. Armstrong 
will lecture in England next June. 


Miss Villa Whitney White gave song recitals in Handel 
Hall and in Steinway Hall before the Ladies’ Amateur (Mu- 
sical) Club. These recitals, which consist mostly of Ger- 
man songs, are unusually interesting and instructive. 


Mr. Ffrangcon Davies gave a recital before the Amateur 
Musical Club at Steinway Hall January 19. Mr. Davies sang 
songs by Brahms, Purcell, Schumann, Loewe, Brockway, 
Schubert, and Hatton. Mrs. Hess-Burr was the accompanist. 


The concerts given by the Chicago Marine Band, T. P. 
Brooke, conductor, are attracting large audiences Sunday 
afternoons. Mr. Brooke displays excellent taste in arranging 
his programs to please the people. Miss Campbell, con- 
tralto, was the vocalist at the concert of January 3. 


Miss Helen Buckley, soprano, who has been studying with 
Randegger, in London, for the three years, gave a song 
recital in the Oakland Music Hall January 12. The program 
was made up of French, Italian, German, American, and 
English songs. Miss Buckley has been heard recently in 
two performances of ‘‘ The Messiah.” Her singing is at all 
times artistic. 
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The Apollo Club will give the second concert this season 
in the Auditorium February 11. The works to be pre- 
sented are Mackenzie's ‘‘The Rose of Sharon” and Rhein- 
berger’s ‘‘Christoforus,"” Madame Medora Henson, soprano, 
Mrs. Annie Romeiss Thacker, contralto, George Hamlin, 
tenor, and Max Heinrich, baritone, soloists; Wm. L. Tom- 
lins, conductor. 


On January 17 the DeWolf Hopper Opera Company 
opened a two weeks’ engagement at the Columbia Theater, 
presenting John Philip Sousa’s Opera, ‘El Capitan.” The 
company is a good one, and the first performance met with 
great success. Mr. Hopper made a speech after the second 
act. The opera is beautifully staged. At the close of the 
present engagement the company goes to Cincinnati. 


The twelfth rehearsal and concert of the Chicago Orches- 
tra under the direction of Theodore Thomas, January 8 and 
2 proved to be the most interesting of the present season. 

he following was the program: Symphony No. 3 in F 
(first time in Chicago), Chadwick; Introduction and closing 
scene ‘‘Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner; Symphonic Poem 
‘‘Le Rouet d’Omphale,” Saint-Saens; Concerto, D minor, 
for Violoncello, Goltermann; and Suite of Dances, by Rim- 
sky. Mr. Bruno Steindel was the soloist. 


A jubilee concert was given in Central Music Hall January 
12 in honor of Mr. Carl Wolfsohn, pianist. The proceeds 
will be used to purchase a bust of Beethoven to be placed 
in Lincoln Park next May. The program was made up en- 
tirely of Beethoven’s compositions. Carl Halir played the 
D major Concerto for violin, Mile. Seygard, soprano, sang 
the Aria ‘‘Ah, Perfido,” Mr. Wolfsohn played the Concerto 
in E-flat major, and the original Beethoven Society sang the 
Hallelujah Chorus from ‘‘ Mount of Olives.” The Chicago 
Orchestra, under the direction of Theodore Thomas, also con- 
tributed to the program. 





OHIO MUSIC-TEACHERS. 


As we were unable to be present at the annual meeting, 
recently held in Delaware, we collate some items of in- 
terest concerning it from Mr. Van Cleve’s letter to the Com- 
mercial Tribune. 

* * x > a * . coo * 


The oy at this meeting was one of the richest and most varied we 
have ever had, and the abundance of the feast was its only drawback. 

To begin with, the matter of public-school singing and sight reading, 
which is a feature of moment ond coianneten interest, | must first say 
that to the energy, enthusiasm, and liberal-mindedness of the public-school 
singing-teachers the O. M. T. A. owes its existence, and while now every 
department of musical art is represented in the scheme the sessions of public- 
school music still constitute an indispensable part of each meeting. 

Prof. Gantvoort, who has the department of public-school music at our 
College of Music, presided over this specialty, and conducted the deliberations 
with great dignity and tact. To show how much interest was excited, | may 
mention that at the first session no less than twenty-six persons spoke to the 
topic. 

The concerts were arranged in such manner as to exploit different schools 
or coteries of artists at separate times; thus, on Monday evening the Oberlin 
Conservatory gave a creditable concert of chamber music. 

On Tuesday evening a concert exclusively devoted to the Scandinavian 
composers, Grieg, Schytte, Svendsen, Kjerulf, Gade, Sinding—by Werthner, 
Hahn, Schneider—while to me was assigned the duty of prefacing the pro- 
gram with an explanatory lecture. 

Two thoughtful papers were read by Prof. Hoffman, of Oxford, and a bril- 
liant discussion of piano technique was given by the distinguished composer, 
Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland. 

The faculty of the Delaware University was represented by a gifted lady 
violinist, Miss Marion Evelyn Harter, and Mr. Jacobus. Columbus was r 
resented by three clever singers, viz.: Mr. Otto Engwerson, director of t 
Columbus Ferien Society, a beautifully schooled tenor, and Mr. Amor Sharp, 
a noble basso, and his wife, a brilliant soprano, Dayton was represented by 
Mr. Howard F. Pierce, piano ; Mr. G. Marstellar, violin; Mr. Emil Zwissler, 
‘cello. Mr. Geo. Schneider, who is one of Cincinnati’s best-known and most 
=— pianists, gave a noble program, on which Brahms’ exquisite Sonata in 

, Op. 5, was the principal number. 

Monday afternoon the ball was set rolling by George Krueger, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, our local representative a the Leschetitzky school. Mr. 















Krueger made a powerful impression, and he was especially successful in his 
—- the warm, palpitating music of the modern school in the variations 
by rs ewski and the selections from Leschetitzky. He aroused a storm of 
applause. 

he closing evening of the session was devoted to Mr. Whiting’s “‘ Tale of 
a Viking,” which received an admirable rendering from a small but compact 
and capable chorus of Delaware people, who had been put through their 
paces under the strict baton of Mr. Adams. The organ recitals by Mr. An- 
drews, of Oberlin, and Mrs. Lillian Arkell-Rixford, of our College of Music, 
also awakened great enthusiasm, 

Mr. Broekhoven was absolutely the only absentee. But his paper was pre- 
sented by Prof. Gantvoort. Mr. Broekhoven’s illness was not alone an afflic- 
tion to him, but to the association itself, for his personality is a decided and 
influential one. 

_One of the most thoroughly schooled singers at the convention was a pupil 
of Henschel, who resides at Washington C. H., Miss Edith Gardner. The 
song recital given by Otto ye pen. of Columbus, was thoroughly de- 
lightful. His school is that of Henry Blower and Sims Reeves, and is 
therefore of the most genuine English type. 

A most remarkable feature of this sixteenth session of the O. M. T. A. was 
the fact that not one single omission or delinquency occurred; everything 
was carried out as advertised. Financially, also, the meeting was a great suc- 
cess, the Association having several hundred dollars in its treasury, above all 
expenses. Much of this happy result was due to the energy of Prof. Adams, 
backed up and reenforced by the generosity of Mr. L. K. Donivan, the hotel- 
keeper, of Delaware. 

One important move of this convention was the appointment of a commit- 
tee to promote the scheme of establishing a home for infirm musicians. Those 
composing the committee are: N. L. Glover, W. H. Lott, N. Coe Stewart, 
Mrs. W. A. Baldwin, Mrs. Otto Engwersen. The next place of meeting is 
Delaware, and the officers-elect are as follows: President, E R. Adams; Vice- 
President, B. C. Welgamood; Corresponding Secretary, J. G. Rogers; Record- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Balding; Auditor, H. B. Adams; Executive Committee, 
L. K. Donivan, C. S. Morrison, James Bird; Program Committee, G. W. An- 
drews, Carl Hoffman, Phil. Werthner. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Ysaye is playing in Barcelona this winter. 


Rosenthal is convalescing, and is expected to begin his 
concerts again about March 1. 


Mme. Teresa Carrefio has begun her American tour, and is 
being received with old-time enthusiasm. 


Six sets of bagpipes have been ordered for a French regi- 
ment; but it is not stated whether they are to be used as 
objects of defense or offense. 


Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, of our city, is meeting with 
very gratifying success in the east this season. She evi- 
dently has all the concert engagements she can attend to. 


Fraulein Hedwig Materna, a niece of the well-known 
prima donna, made her debut recently at the Stadt-Theater, 
Mayence, as Santuzza in the ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” with 
considerable success. 


Anton Dvorak, the Bohemian composer, will return to 
New York City next autumn. Will he bring with him an 
American symphony written in his native land, as most of 
his first American symphony was ? 


It is expected that Mme. Chaminade, the well-known 
French composer (a song from whose pen appeared in the 
January Vistror), will ‘“‘tour” the United States next sea- 
son with Henri Marteau, the violinist. 


_So much dissatisfaction 1s felt and expressed in musical 
circles of Indianapolis with the displacement of Conductor 
Ahrens of the Festival organization that it is doubtful if 
enough singers remain in the chorus to make another Fes- 
tival possible. 

Within the history of America never has the heavy hand 
of death been placed so often on the music trade, creating 
such gaps in its ranks ina single year. Steinway, Fuller, 
James, Merrill, Camp, and, among the dealers, Sutro, Root, 
Foote, Novello, and many others of lesser note. 
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As the result of the prize competition for an opera, initi- 
ated by the Prince Regent of Bavaria, none of the ninety- 
eight competing scores has been deemed worthy by the jury 
of the prize of six thousand marks offered. By way of com- 
promise, that sum has been divided equally amongst the 
composers of the three most nearly approximating works, 
viz., Herren Thuille, of Munich; Koennemann, of Ostrau; 
and Zemlinsky, of Vienna. 


A good story was told at the recent Music Trades Dinner 
at Boston. We do not now recall the speaker's name, but 
those of our readers who have been in the famous Music 
Hall will appreciate the joke. The speaker said: ‘‘l re- 
member when the statue of Beethoven was first put up in 
Music Hall it attracted the attention of a country couple who 
had come to town with an evident desire to see the sights. 
The old gentleman looked at it long and intently, and, turn- 
ing to his wife, remarked: ‘Well, now, who do you sup- 
pose thatis?’ ‘Well,’ she said, ‘I guess that must be Mr. 
Jonas Chickering.’ The old gentleman seemed satisfied, and, 
pointing to another piece of statuary, an Apollo, asked: 
‘And this?’ ‘Well,’ came the ready answer, ‘I guess that 
must be Mrs. Jonas Chickering.’” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Footprints of Music, by Clement B. Shaw, A.M. This is a book of 256 
pages containing a series of questions and answers covering the material of 
music, from ‘‘ What is a Sound ?” through all the varieus departments of the 
science, concluding with a dictionary of 800 words. It is written in the 
Socratic style of interrogation, and, mostly, its answers are to the point. We 
do not wholly agree with Mr. Shaw in some of his definitions, for instance 
the answer in relation to the office of the sharp and flat, or his answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What isa note?” But the latter answer is qualified by a foot- 
note, which footnote is really the correct definition. But the terms he uses 
are the accepted ones, generally, though we are pleased to see that he has 
discarded some of the old explanations for the more recent, up-to-date ones 
first suggested by Dr. Root. The book is a handy one to have in the studio 
and in the musician’s library. It is, indeed, well prepared. 


A Guide through the Elements of Music. For Vocal and Instrumental 
Students, by John A. Broekhoven. All teachers of music are conscious of the 
fact that their best efforts in teaching are impeded by a lack of elementary 
knowledge on the part of the pupil. They are consequently obliged to give 
the pupil the necessary instruction in this branch, or be content with a very 
slow pace of development in the special study. This is the author’s raison 
d'etre for this book. All the elements of music are well presented, explained, 
and illustrated. At the end of each chapter are exercises for writing and oral 
practice ; also two pages of blank music-staffs, for the pupil's use. The book 
is the outcome of the author’s extended experience in teaching, and it is in 
use by the author and others as a textbook in the College of Music of Cincin- 
nati. 


‘* Thematic Octave Studies” and ‘‘ Chromatic Octave Studies,” by Wilson 
G. Smith. Of these deservedly popular studies Mr. A.J. Goodrich and Mrs 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler write as follows : 


1 hereby acknowledge most thankfully the receipt of your ‘‘ Thematic Oc- 
tave Studies,” Op. 68, and “‘ Chromatic Studies,’’ Op. 69, kindly sent me by 
the publishers. | have frequently deplored the publishing of so many mechan- 
ical and unmusical etudes which tend to transform young pianists into mere 
automatons. Your excellent idea in developing a series of technical studies from 
a single musical motive deserves my strong commendation, because it assures 
to the student a certain amount of mental as well as physical discipline. In 
fact, thoughtful practice and mind-development are the greatest needs of the 
hour, and if music studies were properly conducted along these lines it is my 
belief that one half the usual amount of time devoted to technical work 
would produce better results. The designs to be transposed are good ones, 
and this operation (both mental and physical) will, if faithfully carried out by 
the student, yield a rich harvest in the way of practical musicianship. Also, 
these studies will give the intelligent pupil avery good general idea of melodic, 
rhythmic, and harmonic development, in which respects your etudes are both 
ingenious and clever. Sincerely yours, 

A. J. Goopricx 


** The Thematic Octave Studies" are not only excellent, but very pleasant 
to listen to, the exercises preceding being a very good preparation; selections 
from them would make a very good concert number. 

As to the ‘“‘ Chromatic Studies,” which you were kind enough to dedicate 
to me, they are splendid. ‘They are original and should prove most effica- 
cious for conscientious students. | see no reason why they should not be 
widely used, and it will not be my fault if they are not. 

Yours sincerely, 
Fannié BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 


Chicago, Jan.°12, 1897. 
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THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 


PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


By CARYL FLORIO. 








The most comprehensive work on Elementary Har- 


mony yet published. Price $2.00, 


KEY TO PRACTICAL HARMONY. 


For use of teachers, or, of students without a teach- 
er. Price $2.00. 

To introduce this work, the Harmony and Key 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.75 for the present. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A METHOD 
OF SINGING, 


By HANS SEITZ, 


Professor of the Voice in the College of 
Music, Cincinnati. 








This is a new and common-sense method of learn- 
ing to sing. The directions are very clear,and there 
are numerous fine illustrations of the vocal appa- 
ratus. The subject of breathing receives special 
attention. This book proceeds upon the theory that 
the singing voice is developed from the speaking 
voice, singing being nothing more nor less than pro- 
longed (drawn-out) speech. The musical exercises 
are numerous and very complete. Mr. Seitz gives 
much attention to expression in song. Two songsare 
given at the end of the book, one by Schubert and one 
by Schumann, especially marked for this purpose 
Each is preceded by a full page of directions and 
analyses for the purpose of aiding to an intelligent 
and effective performance. Price $1.00. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH;COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE MODEL JIUSIG COURSE. 


A natural system of instruction, 
specially prepared for the 


Study of Music in Public Schools, 


By John A. Broekhoven.... 
-.».+..and A. J. Gantvoort. 








n the Principles of Vocal Music and in 
wo th the needs of CHILD-TRAINING through- 
out the different Periods of Child Life. 

Comprising a series of Readers, with a supplemen- 
tary Manual, for the Primary, Intermediate, Gram- 
mar, and High School Grades 

Carefully Graded and adapted for the twotold pur- 
pose of fostering a love for good music, and the 
ability to read words-and music at sight. 

Mailing Prices: Primer, 30 cts.; First Read- 
er, 35 ote; Second Reader. 35 cts.; Third Read- 
er, 35 cts.; Fowrth Reader, 45 cts.; Fifth Read- 

er, 45 cts.; Sixth Reader, 45 cts. 

Send for ‘‘ Reviews and Opinions,’ a pamphlet con- 
taining letters and criticisms from Public School 
Superintendents, Music-teachers, and others 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Possesses every point 


of merit that can be 
found in any first-class 


piano, 
and in many points it has 
no equal. 
>? 





It is especially admired for its 
Remarkable Beauty and Durability. 


PRE-EMINENT in ARTISTIC TONE QUALITY. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, 





Familiarly Called 
‘** The Moody and Sankey’’ Books. 


This most remarkable series of Sacred-Song Books 
is so well known the world over that a detailed de- 
scription of them at this time is quite unnecessary. 
Six numbers have been issued, which may be had 
singly, or the six complete in one volume. They are 
issued in various styles of type and binding, Also 
books of words alone. A descriptive circular, givin 
full information as to style, price, etc., may be ha 
upon application to the publishers, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | BIGLOW AND MAIN, 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. New York. 


The PALIIER-GURTIS SERIES 


OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


Comprises the Following Works: 


1. Miss E. C. Curtis’s ‘‘Children’s Voices, How 
Harmed and How Helped.”’ Price 50 cents. 
Ready. A manual explainin ng and illustrating a 
method for training children’s voices in classes. 

-Songs to accompany Miss Curtis’s book. 
Price 2 cents. 

3. Dr. H.R. Lt ay s ‘‘Manual for Teachers of 
Sight- Schools,” equteining full de- 
pare ge an xplanations of everyt — con 

nected with the s onl ence of sight-reading, with de- 

tailed expositions of the best manner of presenting 
and teaching each — Price $1.00. 
First Primary Price 50 cents. 

econd rremeey Seeee, Price 50 cents. 

6. First Interm te Reader. Price 75 cents. 

a d Intermediate Reader. Price 75 conte. 

8 Advanced Reader. Price 75 cents. 

A Set of Vocal Modulators to accompany this 
series of text-books, as follows: 

Palmer's Scale Model, for primary classes, kinder- 
gartens, etc. —_ from bold type. and large 
enough to be read by a class of 200. rice 75 cents. 

Palmer’s Vocal Modulator, No. 1, consisting of a 
mtg column, as the principal key, and a 
ee on either side illustrating the related keys. 

rice $1.25. 

Palmer's Vocal Modulator, No.2. This has seven 
columns, showing seven keys, illustrating all dia- 
tonie and intermediate tones, with letters, sharps 
and flats. ete. Price $2.50. 

Palmer’s Vocal Modulator, No.3. This Modula- 
tor is of mammoth dimensions, and has fifteen 
columns. Printed in three colors—fiats in green, 
sharps in red, diatonic tones in black. Price, $7.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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SELEGTED 
PIKNO STUDIES, 


By DANIEL STEIBELT. 

Edited, revised, and annotated, as introductory to 
Cramer's Studies, 

By WILSON G. SMITH. 

Steibelt was contemporary of Beethoven's. He 
was a most remarkable pianist and composer, and 
his compositions are worthy the serious attention of 

modern teachers and students. Some of his best 
work “ey resent teaching is embodied ‘in these 
Studies. ey have been on pees pint me 
by Mr. Smith, and will surely commend 
to pianists and teachers. 76 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. New YorK. CHICAGO. 


9 KLAVIERSTUCKE 


FUR DIE JUGEND. 
(PIANO PIECES FOR THE YOUNG.) 
By Retgss Sapumenn. 


Revised and fingered PP: F The John Church Co. by 
KARL KLINDWORTH. 


Teachers wil) appreciate this valuable edition o, 
Schumann’s on 68.” The eminent musician 
Karl Klindwo bas so thoroughly revised 
fingered this work that it will at once take its er 
as the standard edition for teaching ry wh 
beautifully engraved and R + an 0.4 of the 
new “ Edition Church Library 

Price 50 @ conta. 
FOR SALE BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


SACRED 
SELECTIONS 
ron MEN’S VOICES. 


Compiled by 0. L. FOGLE. 


This is a companion volume to “Standard Selec 
tions,” by the same compiler, which = roven 80 
acceptable to the musical world. in “ Sa- 
ered Selections’ is very choice, and plamame 80 as 
to be available for quartets or choruses'of average 
attainments, at the same time encourage and 
develop a taste for high. music. 

Price, 50 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH ‘COMPANY. 
Crnctnnati. New York. CHIcAaGo. 
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